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EDITORIAL 


THE DUCK STAMP BILL 








True to form, our United States Senate Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources, composed of Senators Walcott, 
Chairman, Hawes, McNary, Norbeck and Pittman, all true sportsmen and recognized conservationists have come through the tangle 
of the recent hearing on the proposed ‘One Cent Shell Tax” Bill—the most vicious thing ever proposed and aimed to destroy the 


conservation efforts of every progressive state in the Union. 


Our good friends have emerged from this hearing and investigation 


with a proposed bill known as S-4726 and H. R. 12246, introduced in the Senate on May 9, 1932, and titled the “Duck Stamp Bill,” 
designed to supplement the Norbeck-Andresen Act by requiring every waterfowl hunter to obtain a Federal License in the form 


of a Stamp costing $1.00 to be attached to his state license. 


A BILL 


To supplement the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act by providing funds for 
the acquisition of areas for use as mi- 
gratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and 
breeding grounds, for developing and 
administering such areas, for the pro- 
tection of certain migratory birds, for 
the enforcement of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act and regulations thereunder, 
and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
after the expiration of days af- 
ter the date of enactment of this Act, no 
person shall take any migratory water- 
fowl unless at the time of such taking he 
carries on his person an unexpired Fed- 
eral migratory-bird hunting stamp issued 
to him in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided; except that no such stamp shall 
be required for the taking of migratory 
water-fowl by Federal or State institu- 
tions or official agencies, for propagation 
purposes or for the killing of such water- 
fowl when found injuring crops or other 
property under such restrictions as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may by regula- 
tion prescribe. Any person to whom a 
stamp has been issued under this Act shall 
upon request exhibit such stamp for in- 
spection to any officer or employe of the 
Department of Agriculture authorized to 
enforce the provisions of this Act or to 
any other officer of any State or any 
political subdivision thereof authorized to 
enforce game laws. 

SEC. 2. That the stamps required un- 
der this Act shall be issued, and the fees 
therefor collected, by the Post Office De- 
partment, under regulations prescribed 
jointly by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Postmaster General: Provided. 
That stamps shall be issued at the post 
office or post offices of all county seats 
in the several States, at all post offices in 
all cities with a population of 2,500 or 
over and at such other post offices as said 
officers may by regulation prescribe. Each 
such stamp shall, at the time of issuance, 
be affixed adhesively to the game license 
issued to the applicant under State law, 
if the applicant is required to have a 
State license, or, if the applicant is not 
required to have a State license, to a cer- 
tificate furnished for that purpose by the 
Post Office Department at the time of is- 


suance of such stamp. For each such 
stamp issued under the provisions of this 
Act, a fee of $1 shall be collected by the 
postmaster. Each such stamp shall ex- 
pire and be void after the 30th day of 
June next succeeding its issuance. 

SEC. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize any person to take 
any migratory waterfowl otherwise than 
in accordance with regulations adopted 
and approved pursuant to any treaty here- 
tofore or hereafter entered into between 
the United States and any other country 
for the protection of migratory birds, nor 
to exempt any person from complying 
with the game laws of the several States. 

SEC. 4. All moneys received for such 
stamps shall be accounted for by the post- 
master and paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and shall be reserved and 
set aside as a special fund to be known 
as the migratory bird conservation fund, 
to be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. All moneys received into 
such fund are hereby appropriated for 
expenditure as follows: 

(a) Not more than 60 per centum shall 
be available for the acquisition, adminis- 
tration, maintenance, and development of 
suitable areas for migratory-bird sanctu- 
aries, refuges, and breeding grounds un- 
der the provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act, and for the acquisition 
and maintenance of an experimental game 
farm, to be expended for such purposes 
in all respects as moneys appropriated 
pursuant to the provisions of such Act, 
and for the administration, maintenance, 
and development of other preserves, reser- 
vations or breeding grounds frequented 
by migratory game birds and under the 
administration of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

(b) Not more than 30 per centum shall 
be available for the enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any other 
Act to carry into effect any treaty for the 
protection of migratory birds. 

(c) The remainder shall be availabe for 
administrative expenses under this Act, 
including reimbursement to the Post Office 
Department of funds expended in connec- 
tion with the issuance of stamps, and 
printing and engraving of the same, and 
for administration expenses under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and any other 
Act to carry into effect any treaty for the 
protection of migratory birds, and the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


The actual bill as introduced follows: 


SEC. 5 (a) No person shall alter, muti- 
late, loan, or transfer to another any 
stamp issued to him pursuant to this Act, 
nor shall any person other than the per- 
son to whom such stamp is issued use the 
same for any purpose. 

(b) No person shall imitate or counter- 
feit any stamp authorized by this Act, 
or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, 
or make, pript, or knowingly use, sell, or 
have in his possession any such counter- 
feit, license, die, plate, or engraving. 

SEC. 6. For the efficient execution of 
this Act, the judges of the several courts, 
established under the laws of the United 
States, United States commissioners, and 
persons appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enforce the provisions of 
this Act, shall have, with respect thereto, 
like powers and duties as are conferred 
upon said judges, commissioners, and em- 
pioyes of the Department of Agriculture 
by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act or any 
other Act to carry into effect any treaty 
for the protection of migratory birds with 
respect to that Act. Any bird or part 
thereof taken or possessed contrary to 
such Acts shall, when seized, be disposed 
of as provided by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, or Acts aforesaid. 

SEC. 7. Any person who shall violate 
any provision of this Act or who shall 
violate or fail to comply with any regula- 
tion made pursuant thereto shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties provided in section 6 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

SEC. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to cooperate with the sev- 
eral States and Territories in the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this Act. 

SEC. 9. (a) Terms defined in the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act, or the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act, shall, when 
used in this Act, have the meaning as- 
signed to such terms in such Acts, re- 
spectively. 

(b) As used in this Act (1) the term 
“migratory waterfowl” means the species 
enumerated in paragraph (a) of subdi- 
vision 1 of Article I of the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds con- 
cluded August 16, 1916; (2) the term 
“State” includes the several States and 
Territories of the United States; and (3) 
the term “take” means pursue, hunt, 
shoot, capture, collect, kill, or attempt to 
pursue, hunt, shot, capture, collect, or 
kill. 


The provisions of this bill, as can readily be seen, would place the burden of maintaining waterfowl shooting squarely upon 


the duck hunters, where it belongs. 


While it may not be possible to get final action on the bill before the close of 


the present session of Congress, it is at 


least in a strategic position to pass promptly when Congress reconvenes in December—that is providing the duck hunters keep the 
matter constantly and vividly before their Senators and Representatives during the coming months. 

Pennsylvania's six hundred sportsmen’s organizations responded nobly to the urge to defeat the “One Cent Shell Tax” Bill, 
und we are looking to those same six hundred reliable organizations to come to the front with an equal determination to pass 


the “Duck Stamp Bill.” 
SPORTSMEN! 


The Game Commission has spent sleepless nights in its effort to protect your interests. 


Now it is up to you 


to throw every ounce of your weight into the fight in an effort to insure the passage of this constructive piece of conservation leg- 


islation. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD, Executive Secretary. 
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THE FIELD FORCE 
F7, Ley s The Board of Game Commissioners as an organization 
‘Ly, = 








wey Can be no greater than its field force—a fact which we 
“i Ap e64 often lose sight of. The men in the field—Supervisors, 
ed gaan Game Protectors and Deputies, Refuge Keepers, Trapping 
“AGG s Instructors and Lecturers—all constitute the very back- 
ANY Wim bone of the Commission. Too much can not be said about 
them; and so, in order that our readers may know more 
about these men and the splendid work they are doing we hope to dis- 
cuss, as time goes on, some of their many problems. 


DIVISION GAME SUPERVISORS 

A Division Game Supervisor’s shoulders must be broad for he carries 
a great responsibility upon them. He is what might be termed the 
‘liason’ between the Harrisburg office and the field. He has a large 
territory to cover, consequently he is here, there and everywhere. Day 
or night, week-day or Sunday, one finds him constantly on the job, not 
only enforcing the law but seeing that the game refuges are properly 
maintained. 

At the present time the state is divided into seven divisions, and in 
order that you may know which division your county forms a part, a 
list is given below: 


Division A: Supervisor, Wilbur M. Cramer, 14 Spring Crest Blvd., 
Sinking Springs, Pa. 
Counties: Berks, Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Dauphin, Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, Northampton, 
Philadelphia, York. 


Division B: Supervisor, M. E. Sherman, Chinchilla, Pa. 


Counties: Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
Division C: Supervisor, John D., Berrier, 335 Cherry St., Montoursville, 


Pa. 
Counties: Bradford, Columbia, Lycoming, Montour, Northum- 
berland, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga, Union. 
Division D: Supervisor, Frank A. Myers, 204 N. Prince St., Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 
Counties: Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry. 


Division E: Supervisor, John B. Ross, 195 S. Highland St., Lock 


Haven, Pa. 
Counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jeffer- 
son, McKean, Potter. 
Division F: Supervisor, Jay C. Gilford, City Hotel, S. S., Oil City, Pa. 


Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Lawrence, 
Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
Division G: Supervisor, W. L. Wright, Trauger, Pa. 

Counties: Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Greene, 
Indiana, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland. 


Counties: 


All of these men are servants, not only of the sportsmen, but of the people of Pennsylvania generally, and 
as such it is their duty to assist in every way possible in furthering the Commonwealth’s wild life conservation 
program in their respective communities. They are ready to act immediately upon any infringements of 
the game laws which are brought to their attention. But, it must be remembered that it is humanly impossible 
for any officer to be every place at one time, and that unless he receives all possible cooperation in the way 
of reported violations from sportsmen and farmers in his section, he cannot serve them to the best of his 


ability. 








12,000 QUAIL 
RELEASED 

This spring—the first 
time in several years—the 
Commission was able to se- 
cure all of the quail ordered 
for stocking purposes. The 
entire allotment of 12,000 
arrived safely from Mexico 
and have already been re- 
leased in the following 
counties: Adams, Allegheny 
Armstrong, Beaver, Bed- 
ford, Berks, Blair, Bucks, 
Butler, Cambria, Carbon, 
Centre, Chester, Crawford, 
Cumberland, Dauphin, Del- 
aware, Fayette, Franklin, 
Fulton, Greene, Hunting- 
don, Indiana, Juniata, Lan- 
caster, Lawrence, Lebanon, 
Lehigh, Luzerne, Mercer, 
Mifflin, Montgomery, Nor- 
thampton, Northumber- 
land, Perry, Philadelphia, 
Schuylkill, Snyder, Somer- 
set, Venango, Washington, 
Westmoreland, York. 

Before being released, 
every bird was leg-banded 
to enable the Commission 
to keep a definite check on 
their range. The bands 
numbered from 15101 to 
27600 inclusive. The com- 
mission urgently requests 
that any banded quail found 
between now and the next 
hunting season be reported 
at once and the bands sent 
to their offices at Harris- 
burg together with a state- 
ment giving the exact lo- 
cation, etc. So far two 
bands have been returned, 
both of which were taken 
from quail killed by stray 
house cats. 


























Law Obedience Insures Game Abundance 





























HUNTERS’ LICENSES 
ORDERED 

The Department of Revenue has 
placed an order with the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Prison Labor Di- 
vision, for 602,500 hunter’s license 
tags for 1932. Last year 585,800 
tags were ordered and were insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand. 

The resident hunter’s license tag 
this year will be blue with white 
numerals. The non-resident hunt- 
er’s tag will be red with white 
numerals. 





SUPERVISORS MEET 

At a meeting in Harrisburg on 
May 26, Division Game Supervisors 
were very optimistic concerning 
next season’s supply of both large 
and small game and predicted that 
if the present splendid breeding 
season continues there will be a 
noticeable increase of all species. 
Among other things the Supervi- 
sors reported an increased interest 
in artificial feeding activities last 
winter by sportsmen and farmers. 





PROSECUTIONS 

During May field officers of the 
Game Commission reported 122 
prosecutions, including both game 
and fish cases. The game cases 
were of a miscellaneous nature, in- 
cluding hunting without license, 
killing game in closed season and 
dogs chasing game. There were 
39 fish cases. 





BEAR DAMAGE 

Bears destroyed considerable 
livestock during May. Six claims 
for damage were received covering 
the killing of 2 sheep in Wyoming 
County, 14 in Lycoming County, 1 
in Bedford County and 1 in War- 
ren County, and the destruction of 
5 hives of bees in Sullivan County 
and 4 hives in Luzerne County, 
making a total of 18 sheep and 9 
hives of bees. One bear alone 
killed 13 sheep in Lycoming 
County. 

The six claims received during 
May constitute the only ones re- 
ceived so far this year. 





FARMERS KILL FEW DEER 

Reports show that farmers kill- 
ed only 15 deer during May as a 
protection to property. Last May 
they killed 56 deer. Apparently 
the season on both sexes last De- 
cember had the desired effect to 
some extent in reducing the herd 
and thus relieving the farmer of 
damage. 
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1931 GAME KILL 


With one or two exceptions the 
kill of all kinds of game showed a 
decided increase during the past 
season over that of the preceding 
one, as figures given below will 
show. 

The falling off in the kill of some 
species was due primarily to a 
shorter season in each case rather 
than a scarcity of the birds or 
animals themselves. 


1930 1931 
BE Goatees, 4 5 1 
Legal Deer .. 20,115 24,796 
Antlerless 
i 5,979 70,255 
Be oe a 707 501 
Rabbits, Cot- 
tontail . 3,068,019 3,100,000 
Hares, Snow- 
ee. ears 20,602 26,245 
Squirrels 456,523 551,844 


Turkeys, Wild 2374 4,038 


Grouse, Ruffed 83,787 170,369 
Pheasants, 

Ringneck .. 251,362 294,441 
Quail, Bob- 

white ..... 152,958 115,552 
Raccoons ... 48,190 21,650 
Wild Water- 

Se as Saws 63,784 18,320 
Blackbirds 250,035 122,374 
Woodcock & 

Shorebirds . 71,402 48,250 














Photo by R. T. Leiter 

A Sweet Potato Resembling a Duck. 

Sent to the Commission by Supervisor 
Frank Myers 





It’s harder to make a good shot 
with a camera than with a gun— 
but you do not need to put your 
game on ice to preserve it. 





The Bible prohibits the bearing 
of false witness against thy neigh- 
bor but says nothing concerning 
exaggeration of your Own prowess 
—therefore the fisherman’s lie is 
looked upon with forbearance. 


GAME VS. THE MOWER 


Most farmers try to avoid 
mowing over the nests of 
small game birds and ani- 
mals and are ever alert to 
“spot” a flushing ringneck 
or bob-white as it scurries 
from the path of the merci- 
less knives. When nests 
are located in this manner 
the farmer—or farmer 
sportsmen as he should be 
called—mows around them 
thus letting stand sufficient 
cover to protect the eggs, 
or mother and young, from 
sudden destruction either 
by flying or four footed pre- 
dators. 

If every farmer recog- 
nized, as  he_ obviously 
should, the valuable allies 
he has in the game crea- 
tures which live upon his 
lands, he would exercise far 
greater interest in their 
protection. 


Last fall the American 
Game Protective Associa- 
tion called attention to the 
wonderful success of a new 
game saving device, a 
“flushing bar” to be fasten- 
ed to the cutting bar, run- 
ning to the harness of the 
offside horse, which sweeps 
over the grass ahead of the 
knives and saves the nest- 
ing birds. It enables the 
operator to lift the knives 
and save a clump of grass. 
Incubation then continues 
undisturbed. 


This simple device is al- 
ready in use in some sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania and, 
judging from reports, is 
working admirably. 

Where the flushing bar 
is not used, literally hun- 
dreds of hatching quail, 
Hungarian partridges, and 
ringneck pheasants are de- 
stroyed. Even when the 
adults escape, the nests are 
often abandoned or de- 
stroyed by vermin. 











A correction: The photo on page 
5 of the May issue was credited to 
Warren Fretz of Doylestown 
through an error. Mr. H. C. Bond 
of Coatesville took the picture as 
well as the one of the pheasant 
on page 10. 
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STATUS OF THE HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE IN PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
Since 1925 the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has distributed 
11,086 Hungarian  Partridges. 


These birds were released in 43 
counties. Today however only 33 
counties report the birds within 
their boundaries. In two counties 
reporting birds, none were ever re- 
leased, These are Columbia and 
Montour. On the other hand, the 
Commission released hundreds of 
“Huns” in Berks and Dauphin 
Counties, and today Game Protec- 
tors in these districts cannot lo- 
cate a single covey. 

In order to get some definite in- 
formation on the increase or de- 
crease of these birds, the field offi- 
cers of the Commission made a sur- 
vey during the winter feeding pe- 
riod of 1930 reporting 3,543 birds 
in 31 counties. At the close of the 
1932 winter feeding period another 
survey was made and 4,149 Huns 
were reported in 33 counties, an 
increase of 606 birds with two new 
counties reporting. Of the 33 
counties reporting, 21 indicated an 
increase, while 12 indicated a de- 
crease since the 1930 survey. Six 
counties reporting in 1930 failed 
to locate any birds in 1932, while 
seven failing to locate birds in 1930 
reported them in 1932. These sta- 
tistics would seem to indicate that 
the Hungarian Partridge is well 
able to care for itself insofar as 
food and weather conditions are 
concerned, for they are here today 
and gone tomorrow, only to show 
up again at some later date. 
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As the surveys of 1930 and 1932 
were based only on actual obser- 
vance of the birds, no doubt there 
were many coveys that were not 
located. In fact, some reports in- 
dicated that there were as many 
additional birds in some counties 
as were actually found, but these 
were not credited unless some 
sportsman or farmer was found 
who could give definite information 
concerning them. 

The most encouraging reports 
were from Cumberland County. 
There has been a total of 423 Huns 
released in this county since 1925. 
In 1930 field officers actually knew 
of 685 birds and in 1932 these same 
officers located 1095 birds in ap- 
proximately 80 coveys. Those 
familiar with the Cumberland Val- 
ley know its rather open farming 
county and can appreciate the fact 
that it would be easier to locate 
such birds in such terrain than 
in a county like Lycoming with its 
immense sections of woods and 
mountains interspersed with ag- 
ricultural lands. 

For the last several years the 
policy of the Commission in reijeas- 
ing these birds has been to confine 
such restocking to those counties 
where the Hungarian Partridge 
has been showing some satisfac- 
tory degree of increase. It is felt 
that once they are strongly estab- 
lished in any one section, they will 
of their own accord spread though- 
out the neighboring counties. It 
would be absolutely foolish to con- 
tinue to release these birds in 
either Berks or Dauphin County in 
view of our previous experience. 








Leiter 


Photo by R. T. 
Some of the Bob-White Quail Stock at the New Quail Farm, Montgomery County 


Prosecution reports on file in the 
office of the Game Commission re- 
veal that the sportsmen generally 
respect the closed seasons on the 
Hungarian Partridge, for not 
more than ten prosecutions have 
been made for the killing of this 
bird since it was first stocked. 

The following table gives a sum- 
mary of the Hungarian Partridges 
stocked since 1925 and the results 
of the 1930 and 1932 surveys. 


or 


County 


1925 


ridges Stocked 


Survey 
Shown by Surveys 


) Decrease as 





> 


193 





1930 Survey 


Since 


Number of Hungarian 
Pe 


Birds Located by the 
Birds Located by the 


x) Increase 





Adams ‘ > 
Allegheny —- 7 €0 eee ae 
Armstrong -- -_- 54 tees 50 
Beaver - 

Bedford '? J as 

serks -_-- 653 24 

Blair __ i , 

Bradford —_- 39 oe tes 

Bucks -- 228 34 144 x 
Butler _..-- 353 ae) 75 x 
Cambria ae 130 93 57 — 
Jameron © Feo 

Carbon : | : = 

Dentre _- eaed 205 2 Se — 
Chester — as 20 
Clarion een = 
Clearfield _ i 281 70 
Clinton nas a 110 ue 4a 6 
Columbia  —- ikl, cece sitens 
Crawford ne 187 4] 71 
Cumberland - aces 423 685 1095 
Dauphin - : 501 33 a — 
Delaware . aad = 
| ae ae 157 
Erie _..- Res 476 y 
Fayette — ne 90 76 65 = 
Forest __- eka —_ See ined 
Franklin —_- a 531 140 128 _ 
Fulton ~ ers aoe gts ean 
Greene ___- : 40 18 20 x 
Huntingdon 7 
Indiana 66 26 60 x 
Jefferson " 158 59 197 x 
Juniata -<— 15 . 18 x 
Lackawanna _- 176 62 230 x 
Lancaster 
Lawrence - 866 404 76 — 
Lebanon - in! BORA tae 

Lehigh — 324 114 42 — 
Luzerne 156 17 : — 
Lycoming 826 
McKean - Fa : 
Mercer _ ‘ 680 214 
Mifflin - ‘ 235 77 93 x 
Monroe _- rs ae hme : 
Montgomery : : 596 138 4 
Montour Se eee 34: 
Northampton J 312 ) 2 
Northumberland 397 176 115 
ferry ..- ‘ 

Philadelphia 

_ aes 

Potter - 

Schuylkill 

Snyder _. 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna an 

Tioga rae? 94 a a 
Union By 40 20 69 x 
Venango 740 88 70 “= 
Warren : res x4 ea 
Washington pee 20 15 16 x 
Wayne 324 DO x 
Westmoreland - 10 

Wyoming --- ; 1 3 = 
are ae 38 373 147 
Total _ 11,086 3,543 


4,149 x 





Last winter members of the 
Marsh-Medvitz Rod and Gun Club 
of McAdoo built sixty feeding shel- 
ters and distributed over two tons 
of food. 


Beaver Trapped in Sweden Valley Near Coudersport, Potter County 


TRAP MANY BEAVERS 


Trapping experts of the State 
Game Commission have been hav- 
ing their hands full handling com- 
plaints of beaver damage during 
the past several weeks and indi- 
cations are that trapping activities 
will continue throughout the next 
few months. So far this year 62 
beaver damage complaints have 
been received and 67 beavers have 
been live trapped. Some of these 
have been exchanged with other 
states for different kinds of game 
and the remainder restocked in 
more desirable areas in Pennsyl- 
vania. Thirty-six of the complaints 
received this year have already 
been satisfied. 

It is almost unbelievable that 
from one pair of beavers presented 
to Pennsylvania by Wisconsin in 
1917, and an additional 24 animals 
purchased from Canada in 1920, 
has grown a beaver population 
large enough to necessitate such 
drastic measures of control, yet 
such has been the case. 

Complaints usually refer to dam- 
age to commercially valuable trees 
cn private property, burrowing 
under fields, flooding valuable lands 
and important roads, appropriating 
reservoirs as homes, retarding the 
operation of mills, and other forms 
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of depredation or nuisance. 

Up until two years ago approxi- 
mately 700 beavers had been trap- 
ped. Last year the beaver situa- 
tion became more acute. Sixty- 
three complaints of damage were 
reported and 220 beavers were re- 
moved. Approximately 178 dams 
were destroyed last year the ma- 
jority of which were on streams 
supplying water for home con- 
sumption. 

A survey of the beaver situation 
made last fall revealed the follow- 
ing information: Occupied beaver 
dams, 988; beaver homes located 
in banks, 137; estimated number of 
beavers, 4,890; dams near roads, 
489; isolated dams, 362; locations 
where material damage has been 
done to private property, 51; areas 
where material damage has been 
done to forest land, 38. 


Thirty-five comp!aints of beaver 
damage were investigated during 
May and as a result 55 beavers 
were successfully live-trapped and 
restocked in more suitable sections 
of the State. Trapping was done 
in Luzerne, Schuylkill, Lycoming, 
McKean, Columbia, Jefferson, War- 
ren, Bradford, Union, Clinton, 
Dauphin, Sullivan, Potter, Clear- 
field, Susquehanna, Cameron and 
Carbon Counties. 


uw 


Photo by Deck Lane 


NESTING GOSHAWKS 


On April 28, 1930, Jesse Logue 
who resides at First Fork, Cam- 
eron County discovered a family 
of Goshawks (three young and two 
old ones) in Logue’s Run, Grove 
Township, Cameron County. The 
nest, which consisted of dry sticks 
and twigs, was built in a Pine tree 
about 30 feet from the ground. 
It was three feet across and at 
least two feet high. Logue shot 
into the nest and killed the female 
and three young. The young 
weighed about an ounce each. 

Later he climbed the tree and 
found the remains of a freshly 
killed grouse in the nest, as well 
as bones from grouse, rabbits and 
grey squirrels. While he was in 
the nest the male bird returned 
and circled about for some time 
screaming continuously. Logue 
says he is quite sure this family 
of hawks nested in that same tree 
the season before as there were 
old bones all around the edge of 
the nest and on the ground. He 
also told me that very few grouse 
were noted in this section during 
the time the hawks were nesting 
there, but that now you can count 
from twenty-five to forty grouse 
almost any evening.... 


(Continued on Next Page) 








On April 18, 1932, Floyd Henry 
of Reynoldsville who owns a ‘hunt- 
ing camp in Grove Township Cam- 
eron County, discovered a nest of 
Goshawks about three quarters of 
a mile from the one found by Mr. 
Logue. This family consisted of 
two young and two adults. Mr. 
Henry shot the old female on the 
nest with a 22 cal. rifle. After- 
wards he climbed the tree and pro- 
cured the young alive. This nest 
was located in a large beech tree 
not more than 20 feet from the 
ground. Mr. Henry gave me the 
young birds. The one died that 
same night; the other lived for 10 
days, and would have survived only 
for the fact that I fed it too much 
meat. I did not weigh this hawk 
but it was quite large and must 
have weighed at least one half 
pound. 





Photo bs R. T. 


Leite 


Deputy Geo. Cross Kneeling in Goshawk 
Nest; Young Hawk in Hand 


On May 1, I visited the nest 
again to determine, if possible, just 
what this hawk had been feeding 
her young, and found the tails and 
bones of three grouse. I did not 
find any remains of other game 
such as squirrels or rabbits in this 
nest, which was a newly built one, 
about as large as a wash tub, lined 
with sticks from the size of a lead 
pencil to one inch in diameter :— 
Blair Davis, Trapping Instructor, 
meneve, Fa... .. 

On May 3 and 4 Robert Leiter, 
Staff photographer, secured motion 
pictures of a young goshawk. The 
nesting site was located in Spice- 
wood Run near Hammersley Fork, 
Clinton County. The nest itself 
was placed high in a beech tree 
and it taxed the efforts of both 
Leiter and Deputy George Cross to 
establish an advantageous position 
in a nearby tree in order to secure 
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pictures. Apparently the female 
had been killed because she never 
appeared during the photograph- 
er’s stay, although the male circled 
about for hours screaming contin- 
uously. It is fortunate some good 
scenes were taken the first day be- 
cause the second day found the 
voung hawk dead. Leiter’s report 
in this instance is interesting, and 
follows: 

“Went to hawk nest early in 
morning in order to be located be- 
fore hawks learned of our arrival. 
After extensive ground prepara- 
tions we were chagrined to find 
the young hawk dead in its nest 
with its beak hooked fast in a half 
portion of grouse. Not under- 
standing the situation we, Deputy 
George Cross and I, secreted our- 
selves in the tree and on the 
ground and learned that the fe- 
male bird was not around at all 
leading us to the conclusion that 
she had been shot during the in- 
terval of our absence. The male 
bird was making a brave attempt 
to keep his baby alive but not 
knowing enough to break the food 
to bits and feed the young bird 
ellowed it to starve to death. The 
male bird was accustomed to the 
nest we had built in the neighbor- 
ing tree but had apparently given 
up hope of mothering the young 
bird and did not come in during 
the three hours we were making 
cur observations...... 

On Friday, May 20 a group of 
Commission officials including, 
Ernie Hunsinger, Chauncey Logue, 
Delbert Batcheler, Blair Logue and 
Hugh Groninger, stopped their 
beaver trapping operations long 
enough to kill two adult goshawks 
which they found nesting high in 
a birch tree at the head of Birch 
Run, Potter County. 

The female was opened and in 
it was found one egg about the size 
of a ringneck egg and three other 
smaller eggs, each about the size 
of a pea. 





LYCOMING COUNTY SPORTS- 
MEN RAISE PHEASANTS 
Other proof that sportsmen are 

becoming more interested in game 

propagation is evidenced by the 
fact that the Lycoming County 

Sportsmen’s Association recently 

erected a four compartment breed- 

ing house for ringnecked pheas- 
ants, costing about $750.00. This 
type house is electrically operated. 

All birds will be raised on wire 

flooring several feet from the 

ground, so as to minimize the pos- 
sibilities of any disease. All of 


this work will be done with the 
cooperation of State College and 
the Game Commission. 

Under the present plans, day-old 
pheasant chicks will be shipped 
direct from the college and placed 
in the breeding house. The ship- 
ment of day-old chicks last year 
from State College to the Fisher 
Game Farm resulted in such a 
small mortality that it was decided 
to follow the same policy in connec- 
tion with the Lycoming County 
experiment. 

The Commission is again exper- 
imenting with ruffed grouse, offi- 
cials of State College assisting in 
every way possible. Already 41 
grouse eggs have been delivered to 
the college by field officers of the 
Commission and some interesting 
results are expected. 





MANY PHEASANT EGGS 

For the period ending May 28, 
1932, the Fisher State Game Farm 
produced 35,294 ringnecked pheas- 
ant eggs, and the Jordon State 
Game Farm 33,198 eggs, a total of 
68,492, Of this number the two 
farms have set 28,100, shipped 
24,870 to sportsmen and farmers, 
8,955 to Game Refuge Keepers and 
2,608 to Game Protectors. Due to 
the peculiar laying habits of the 
birds, in that they deposit their 
eggs promiscuously over the fields, 
1,550 were broken or otherwise 
unfit. 

At this time there is approx- 
imately 8,000 young pheasants in 
the rearing fields at the two farms. 

The farms also are propagating 
Reeves pheasants, and some fancy 
pheasants for exhibition purposes, 
such as Golden, Silver, Versicolor, 
Amherst and Mutants. 

Pheasant egg production this 
season is considerably higher than 
during the 1931 season. Up to 
May 31st, 1931, the two pheasant 
farms had produced 51,854 pheas- 
ant eggs compared to the 68,492 
eggs produced for the same period 
this year with but a small increase 
in the number of breeding birds 
held! 

At the newly established Bob- 
white Quail Farm in Montgomery 
County, the game farmer has gath- 
ered 1,082 quail eggs. Only six were 
broken. All of these eggs will be 
hatched at the farm. 

At the State Turkey Farm in 
Juniata County there has been a 
total production to May 28th of 
1,686 turkey eggs and there are 
432 poults in rearing pens. All 
turkey eggs produced are set at 
the farm, no distribution of these 
eggs being made. 
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Blacksnake Robbing Quail Nest. 


BLACKSNAKES EAT EGGS 


The other day while surveying 
on State Game Lands No. 57 along 
the Mehoopany Creek, Jim, my as- 
sistant, was surprised by a five- 
foot blacksnake darting across his 
foot. Noting some suspicious-look- 
ing humps on the snake’s anatomy, 
he dispatched the reptile and found 
inside it four grouse eggs, bke- 
sides others too far gone in the 
process of digestion to be able to 
count them—a whole covey of 
grouse “gone where the woodbine 
twineth.” 

Henry Otten of Lovelton, while 
building a fence along one of his 
fields, came upon a guinea hen ter- 
ribly excited and, investigating, 
found a large blacksnake which had 
just swallowed the twelve eggs on 
which the hen had been sitting. 


Henry killed the snake, carefully 
removed the eggs, placed them un- 
der the hen once more and they 
hatched out in due time as per 
schedule. 

Ed Garey of Bellasylva noticed 
that on some days his hens failed 
to do their daily dozen. Becoming 
suspicious he peeked into the roost 
one morning and saw a large black- 
snake suspended from a beam over- 
head, swallowing a china nest-egg, 
and just to keep him from dying of 
indigestion Ed killed the “Sar- 
pint.” He placed the nest egg in 
service again and the hens resumed 
their laying—Frank P. Plessinger, 
Game Commission Surveyor. 

W. J. Deneen, game farm super- 
intendent, reported that a large 
blacksnake had been breaking wild 
turkey eggs in one nest for over a 
week. He watched for the snake 


Note the Escaping Quail to the Left of the Nest 

The above picture has been in our files for a good many years, although we have very little information about it. 
story goes that a neighbor of one Frank Torrance of Allegheny County, while riding in an open car between Wilkinsburg 
and Verona (which car line skirts along the edge of a thickly wooded hillside for a considerable distance) saw the snake 
from the car and, having a camera in his hand, persuaded the conductor to stop long enough for him to snap the picture. 
He did so unaware of the eggs and fleeing quail. 


The 


the other day and killed it soon 
after it had swallowed one of the 
cggs. The reptile, which measured 
5 feet 2 inches, was wrapped 
around a rail fence trying to crush 
the egg. Deneen states that this 
makes seven blacksnakes he has 
killed about the farm this spring. 
When the snake was opened at 
Harrisburg the egg was still in- 
tact. 





GROUSE NESTS 


A great many nesting 
grouse have been observed 
this Spring. One of the 
most interesting finds con- 
cerns a nest of fourteen 
eggs located near the Ches- 
ter-Berks County line by 
Game Protector Jarvis E. 
McCannon of Chester 
County. 
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PENN SYLVANIA’S SYSTEM 


UNIQUE 

Pennsylvania’s system of game 
refuges and public hunting grounds 
is recognized throughout’ the 
country as being unique. It has 
played an important part in suc- 
cessfully increasing game and pro- 
viding lands where licensed hun- 
ters will not encounter annoying 
“No Trespass” signs. It holds the 
confidence and respect of our 
hunting population. 

This State likewise has the fur- 
ther distinction of being the only 
political subdivision in the world 
whose sportsmen contribute jointly 
and equally toward the acquisition 
of lands for the production and 
hunting of game, as well as for the 
conservation of fish and forests. 
The unselfish policy of sportsmen- 
owned lands is something of which 
every hunter can be justly proud. 
The term “unselfish” is used ad- 
visedly, for the hunter of today is 
not only purchasing something for 
his own use, but generously pro- 
viding a marvelous inheritance for 
his progeny. He is not only financ- 
ing his own sport but investing a 
certain percentage of his annual 
donation for lands which will be a 
valuable asset to hunters of future 
generations. Lands purchased now 
will increase in value from year to 
year as timber grows, and a game 
crop is assured by the continuance 
of the refuge system. All this at lit- 
tle expense to the individual hunter. 





STATUS OF THE LAND PUR- 
CHASE PROGRAM 

Several years ago the Game 
Commission decided to periodically 
publish pamphlets intended to in. 
form sportsmen of progress being 
made in purchasing lands for game 
refuges and public hunting 
grounds. Two pamphlets entitled 
“Status of the Game Commission’s 
Land Purchase Program” were 
published. Number 1 was issued 
October 31, 1929, at which time 
149,987.1 acres had been conveyed 
to the Commonwealth. In addi- 
tion, 89,986.3 acres were under 
contract for purchase from ninety- 
two landowners. 

Pamphlet Number 2 was issued 
one year later, i.e. October 3 
1930. At that time 211,064.1 acres 
had been conveyed and 84,144 
acres additional were under con- 
tract for purchase from seventy- 
eight landowners. 








State Game 
Near 


The original intention was to 
publish a status or progress pam- 
vhlet each year but unavoidable 
circumstances interfered. Now it 
has been decided to report prog- 
ress in the GAME NEWS and to 
eliminate further publication of 
the pamphlets, this in the interest 
of economy and effectiveness. In- 
formation will thus be made avail- 
able more frequently, will reach 
more sportsmen, and at less ex- 
pense. The last pamphlet having 
been issued October 31, 1930 this 
article covers the progress made 
during a period of nineteen 
months, that is to May 31, 193: 

During this period of nineteen 
months the Board approved the 
purchase of more than one hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, all 
good game territory. Satisfac- 
tory progress has been made in 
surveying boundary lines of ap- 
proved lands although but two sur- 
vey crews were in the field the 
greater part of the time. A third 
crew was employed during several 
months of the period. 

Likewise, satisfactory progress 
has been made in searching titles 
of the many tracts contracted for 
purchase. Title searching is a 
painstaking task requiring unusual 
skill and keen knowledge of Penn- 
sylvania’s intricate land laws, espe- 
cially those affecting unseated 
lands. After the chain of titles 


Lands No. 57, Wyoming County. 
Becker 
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Photo by kK. T. 
Looking up Mehoopany Creek from 
Brook 


Leiter 


each tract is searched a report of 
their condition is made to the land- 
owner by the title examiner. In 
that report he points out defects 
discovered in the chain of titles 
and suggests insofar as possible 
how those defects may be cor- 
rected. It is then up to the land- 
owner to correct the defects and 
to furnish the title examiner with 
all information requested. Exas- 
perating delays frequently arise 
from the landowner’s disinclina- 
tion or inability to correct reported 
defects necessitating prodding by 
or assistance from the title exam- 
iner. Such practice, unusual in 
deals between individuals, results 
in slightly increased cost for title 
work. This somewhat unusual ex- 
pense seems justified however 
since otherwise transactions would 
drag out for years instead of 
months as at present. After the 
titles are perfected the examiner 
certifies to this fact and then at- 
tends to all matters in connection 
with transferring the property to 
the Commonwealth. 

At this writing a total of 320,- 
141.77 acres of lands have been 
conveyed. The location and area 
of the various blocks of State 
Game Lands conveyed to date are 
shown in Table Number 1 accom- 
panying this article. It may be of 
interest to note that 109,077.67 


acres were conveyed during the 
period of nineteen months. 70,- 
227.1 additional acres are now un- 
der contract for purchase and titles 
are being conveyed to the Com- 
monwealth as fast as they are in 
condition to be certified by the ex- 
aminer. The location and area of 
contracted lands will be found in 
Table Number 2. 


FUNDS FOR LAND PURCHASES 


The Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands operates under a carefully 
prepared budget based on esti- 
mated revenues derived from the 
earmarked 75c from each resident 
hunter’s license fee. A budget is 
prepared for each fiscal year which 
begins June 1st and ends the fol- 
lowing May 31st. At the end of 
the fiscal year May 31, 1931 there 
remained an unexpended balance 
of $254,161.46 in the budget for 
refuges and lands. Most of this 
was obligated to pay for lands al- 
ready contracted for purchase. 
What moneys remained in other 
budget items, resulting from sav- 
ings in operating accounts, were 
transferred to the land purchase 
item of the budget for the year 
beginning June 1, 1931. The ma- 
jor part of the lands under con- 
tract for purchase at that time 
have since been paid for and the 
budget balance reduced to a few 
thousand dollars. 

For the fiscal year June 1, 1931 
to May 31, 1932 $164,390 had 
been allotted for the purchase of 
lands when the budget was pre- 
pared. Departmental revenues ex- 
ceeded those estimated and the 
commission found it possible to 
allot an additional $125,000 for 
this purpose. By paring down 
other items of the budget, those 
intended for operating expendi- 
tures, an additional $27,160 was 
made available for (land)  pur- 
chases. Consequently, for the fis- 
cal year just ending the total allot- 
ment for the purchase of lands 
amounted to $316,550, by far 
the largest amount the commission 
has ever been able to allot for this 
purpose. Part of this has been 
paid out and the remainder is obli- 
gated by purchase contracts en- 
tered into. A new budget is now 
being prepared for the year be- 
ginning June Ist. 








THE RESIDENT HUNTER PAYS 
THE BILL 

All funds expended by the Game 

Commission for the acquisition of 

lands comes from resident hunters. 

No part of the non-resident hun- 

ters’ license fee or other income of 
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the commission is specifically des- 
ignated by law for such purposes. 
Statistics make dry reading and 
the recitation of areas, cost fig- 
ures, etc. is usually uninteresting 
and more or less meaningless to 
the average person. It is conceiv- 
able, however, that sportsmen of 
the State would like to know how 
their small annual donation to the 
Game Fund permits the Game 
Commission to accomplish what it 
has, especially in connection with 
the land purchase program and 
the maintenance of the refuge 
system. 

Until the law was changed in 
1927 each resident hunter paid 
$1.25 for his license.’ During the 
seven-year period between 1920, 
when the first lands were pur- 
chased, and 1927 a yearly average 
of 27c from each resident license 
fee, or a total of only $1.89 per 
resident hunter for the full period, 
was expended for refuges and land. 
In 1927 the resident license was in- 
creased to $2.00, of which 75c was 
earmarked for the purchase of 
lands, the creation of refuges and 
the maintenance of the system of 
refuges and public hunting 
grounds. During the five-year pe- 
riod between 1927 and 1932 the 
75c, plus an additional 6c per li- 
cense, was expended for this pur- 
pose. This average annual 8lc per 
license or per hunter amounted to 
$4.05 per hunter for the five-year 
period. 

For the twelve-year period be- 
tween 1920 and 1932 a resident li- 
cense hunter who took out a license 
each year contributed a total of 
$5.94 for refuges and lands. The 
fund created by the many small 
contributions has made it possible 
for the Game Commission to pur- 
chase 320,142 acres of State Game 
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Lands, plus an additional 70,287 
acres under purchase contract, in- 
cluding all expense for land exam- 
inations, title searches, surveys, 
etc.; has provided better hunting 
through the expansion of the ref- 
uge system; has permitted the 
construction of comfortable homes 
for the refuge keepers including 
such conveniences as telephones, 
improvements of dirt roads, etc., 
and has paid the salary and ex- 
penses of all refuge keepers as well 
as the office force of the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands. 

The $5.94 contributed by each 
licensed resident hunter over a 
period of twelve years, an average 
of 4914c per year, can well be fur- 
ther analyzed without becoming 
too boresome. Sixty per cent, or 
$3.56, represents capital invest- 
ment, that is for lands, buildings 
and other permanent improve- 
ments. The other forty per cent, 
or $2.38, was chargeable to operat- 
ing expense. 





DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 
GAME LANDS 


Thirty-four counties of the State 
now have State Game Lands with- 
in their borders and in seven 
others lands are under contract 
for purchase. The acreage in some 
of the counties is very small, while 
in others it is quite extensive. The 
counties represented with the larg- 
est areas are Elk, Sullivan, Brad- 
ford and Jefferson. The Commis- 
sion continues its efforts to dis- 
tribute the holdings as widely as 
possible throughout the State by 
making acquisitions in new coun- 
ties and by enlarging the holdings 
in those with existing small areas. 
It never will be possible to pur- 

(Continued on page 12) 














Photo by Walter Gresh 
Within Auxiliary Game Refuge No. 60, Now Under Contract for Purchase 
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BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS 


LANDS UNDER CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE June 1, 1932 


Table No. 2 








; Number of 
Location Purchase | Area 
inca ——________—_——— Contracts (Acres) Remarks 
County Township Involved 
Fayette Dunbar 1 82.7 |Adjoins State Game Lands No. 51. 
Venango Victory, Mineral, 2 594.4 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 39. 
Irwin 
Bucks Tinicum, Nockamixon 1 239.5 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 56. 
Columbia Main, Catawissa, 4 1,004.4 |Adjoins State Game Lands No. 58. 
Mifflin, Beaver 
Wyoming Forkston 2 5,050.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 57. 
Lycoming Cogan House, Pine 5 10,044.8 
McIntyre 
Lebanon, Berks | Bethel, Swatara 2 2,911.7 
Bedford, Fulton | Mann, Monroe, Union 3 810.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 49. 
Crawford Troy, Randolph 11 528.6 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 69. 
Forest, Clarion | Greene, Farmington 2 548.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 24. 
Centre Rush 2 1,609.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 33. 
Bradford Leroy 3 242.7 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 12. 
Jefferson Polk, Snyder 1 266.1 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 54. 
Wayne 'Scott 1 267.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 70. 
Somerset Northampton, Larimer 2 1,268.7 
Clarion, Jefferson) Millcreek, Clarion, 1 5,706.0 
‘Highland, Eldred, 
Union 
Susquehanna 'Great Bend 1 105.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 35. 
Huntingdon Carbon, Todd 2 1,001.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 67. 
Cambria Blacklick 2 1,443.0 
Schuylkill |'Washington, Pine 2 943.0 
| Grove 
Lancaster Clay 1 21.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 46. 
Lancaster, Berks | Caernarvon 2 306.0 (Adjoins State Game Lands No. 52. 
Schuylkill, Berks| East Brunswick, 1 2118.7 
| Albany 
Clearfield ‘Graham 1 800.0 Auxiliary Refuge No. 17 maintained 
since 1925. 
Somerset Black, Somerset 1 1,700.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 50. 
Warren Deerfield, Brokenstraw 6 8,537.1 
Bedford ‘South Woodbury, 9 1,775.0 
Hopewell 
Bradford Overton 3 660.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 36. 
Franklin Letterkenny 2 2,046.3 Auxiliary Refuge No. 26 maintained 
since 1925. 
Blair : Huston 1 1,026.1 
Cambria _| Adams, Summerhill 1 885.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 26. 
Fulton Ayr, Belfast 2 1,085.0 Adjoins State Game Lands No. 53. 
Huntingdon Springfield 1 530.0 
Bedford Woodbury, Hopewell, 3 4,239.4 Auxiliary Refuge No. 58 maintained 
Liberty since 1927. 
Perry, Juniata | Madison, Saville, 1 3,000.0 
Tuscarora 
Armstrong Sugar Creek, Brady 1 2,000.0 
, Bend . 
Northumberland, | Upper Mahoney, 1 4,891.9 Auxiliary Refuge No. 60 maintained 


Schuylkill 


TOTAL 


Kast Cameron 


70,287.1 


since 1927. 

















‘To Have Game you Must Have Cover 
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Table No. 1 TITLES CONVEYED TO COMMONWEALTH June 1, 1932 
Serial | : 
Number Location ‘ie 

of , ee ee - ; (Acres) 

Lands | County Township 

12 | Bradford Leroy, Barclay 21,576.70 
13 | Sullivan Davidson, Colley, Laporte 31,189.00 
14 |Cameron Shippen 11,888.20 
24 ‘Forest, Clarion Greene, Farmington 6,743.00 
25 Elk Jones 6,288.55 
26 ‘Bedford, Blair, Cambria | Union, Greenfield, Summerhill, Adams 8,228.34 
28 | Elk, Forest Highland, Spring Creek, Millstone, Jenks 9,142.70 
29 | Warren Cherry Grove, Pleasant, Watson 8,718.51 
30 McKean Norwich 11,572.03 
31 Jefferson Oliver, McCalmont 3,901.36 
33 Centre Rush, Taylor, Worth 8,538.00 
34 Clearfield, Elk Girard, Covington, Benezette 8,800.00 
35 Susquehanna Great Bend, Oakland, New Milford 6,744.35 
36 Bradford Monroe, Overton 11,456.50 
37 Tioga Richmond, Tioga, Middlebury 4,038.32 
38 Monroe Pocono, Jackson, Chestnut Hill, Tunkhannock 4,878.73 
39 Venango Victory, Mineral, Irwin 6,504.98 
40 Carbon Kidder 1,548.80 
41 Bedford Bloomfield, Woodbury 1,568.00 
42 Westmoreland St. Clair 4,606.00 
43 'Chester, Berks Warwick, Robeson, Union 952.00 
Ad Rlk, Jefferson Ridgway, Horton, Spring Creek, Snyder 24,074.10 
45 Venango, Clarion Cranberry, Rockland, Pinegrove, Ashland 3,071.70 
46 | Lancaster Clay 1,738.10 
47 | Venango President 2,060.00 
48 | Bedford Londonderry, Cumberland Valley 4,080.40 
49 Bedford, Fulton Monroe, Union 2,183.40 
50 Somerset Black 1,484.70 
51 Fayette Dunbar, Wharton, Stewart 7,116.00 
52 | Lancaster, Berks Brecknock, Caernarvon 1,063.40 
53 Fulton Ayr, Licking Creek, Belfast 2,467.90 
54 Jefferson, Elk Polk, Snyder, Heath, Spring Creek 17,985.90 
55 Columbia Fishing Creek, Briar Creek 1,800.20 
56 Bucks Nockamixon, Bridgeton, Tinicum 1,163.30 
57 Wyoming Forkston, Noxen 16,960.50 
58 ‘Columbia Mifflin, Beaver, Main, Catawissa, Roaring Creek 8,496.30 
59 'Potter, McKean Pleasant Valley, Clara, Annin 6,656.20 
60 Centre Rush, Taylor 4,027.70 
61 ‘McKean Liberty 8,142.20 
62 ‘McKean Hamlin 520.50 
63 Clarion Elk, Beaver, Paint 2,770.40 
64 Potter Pike, Ulysses 5,916.20 
65 Fulton Brush Creek 3,034.60 
66 ‘Sullivan Colley 3,292.60 
67 Huntingdon Carbon, Tood 976.70 
68 Lycoming Brown 3,005.70 
69 Crawford Randolph, Troy 1,790.10 
70 /Wayne 'Seott 2,035.80 
71 | Huntingdon ‘Union, Shirley 1,324.00 
72 Clarion Highland 2,019.00 

TOTAL 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 
GAME LANDS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


chase lands in all counties, nor to 
obtain extensive areas in certain 
others. However, the Commission 
continues to give first considera- 
tion to offers nearest thickly popu- 
lated sections as there the greatest 
number of hunting licenses are 
issued. 


MORE GAME REFUGES 
AUTHORIZED 


The Board of Game Commission- 
ers have authorized the establish- 
ment of game refuges on ten 
blocks of State Game Lands pur- 
chased during the past few years. 
By this action the Board demon- 
strates its continued belief in the 
wisdom of giving full protection to 
game within especially adaptable 
breeding grounds, wherein it will 
propagate under natural condi- 
tions, and from which the excess 
will spread to adjoining areas open 
to lawful hunting. 


The approved plan _ deviates 
slightly from that heretofore ob- 
served in that several compara- 
tively small sized refuges, 200 to 
800 acres each, will be created 
within one block of lands instead 
of one large sized refuge. It is 
particularly adaptable where the 
lands purchased are extensive in 
area, or where the boundaries are 
very irregular. A very important 
advantage is that the better breed- 
ing grounds, usually only a few 
hundred acres in extent, can be 
given full protection with propor- 
tionally more of the purchased area 
open to public hunting. The more 
ideal breeding spots are frequently 
widely separated, and if several 
were combined within one refuge 
too large a proportion of the lands 
would be closed to hunting. 


State Game Lands on which new 
refuges have been authorized are: 

No. 36, located in Monroe, Over- 
ton and Barclay Townships, Brad- 
ford County, containing, with 660 
acres being purchased, 12,116 
acres. It is planned to establish 
three refuges of about 300 acres 
each within these lands. 

No. 44, in Ridgway, Horton and 
Spring Creek Townships, Elk 
County, containing 24,074 acres. 
Two auxiliary game refuges have 
been maintained on a part of these 
lands, which were under lease prior 
to purchase. One of these will be 
continued, under a different classi- 
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fication however, and several ad- 
ditional established. 

No. 51 in Dunbar Township, Fay- 
ette County, containing 7,116 acres. 
Three or four refuges with an av- 
erage of about 300 acres each will 
be established. 

No. 54, Polk, Snyder and Heath 
Townships, Jefferson County, 17,- 
986 acres. An auxiliary refuge 
has been maintained on a part of 
these lands heretofore under lease 
but now purchased. It is expected 
this refuge will be continued, under 
@ new classification, and that sev- 
eral more will be established. 

No. 55, in Fishing Creek and 
Briar Creek Townships, Columbia 
County, containing 1,800 acres. 
These lands were formerly leased 
and an auxiliary refuge containing 
261 acres has been maintained 
thereon. It will be re-classified, 
but no other refuge will be created 
as the area owned is too limited. 

No. 57 in Forkston and Noxen 
Townships, Wyoming County, 
Mehoopany Creek section, contain- 
ing 16,960 acres. Four or five 
refuges of 200 to 700 acres each 
will be established. 

No. 58, in Mifflin, Beaver, Main, 
Catawissa and Roaring Creek 
Townships, Columbia County, con- 
taining 8,496 acres. A small part 
of these lands was formerly leased 
and an auxiliary refuge of 447 
acres maintained thereon. It will 
be continued, re-classified, and 
probably two additional refuges of 
about 400 acres each established. 

No. 59, the larger part of these 
lands are in Pleasant Valley and 
Clara Townships, Potter County, 
but extend into McKean County. 
The tract contains 6,656 acres. At 
least one, and possibly two refuges 
of several hundred acres each will 
be established. 

No. 61 in Liberty Township, Mc- 
Kean County, containing ‘8,142 
acres. The plan contemplates the 
establishment of one refuge of 
about 700 acres, but an additional 
refuge of a little more than 100 
acres may be established on a de- 
tached tract considered part of No. 
61 lands, 

No. 62, in Hamlin Township, Mc- 
Kean County. This is a small tract 
containing only 520 acres, pur- 
chased in conjunction with much 
larger areas in other counties. If 
a worthwhile game breeding area 
can be found within the tract a 
small refuge will be created. 

The Board at their meeting 
April 15 approved the creation of 
an auxiliary state game refuge in 
Brush Valley Township, Indiana 
County on lands to be leased from 


the General Coal Corporation. The 
lease, for which no consideration 
will be paid, includes 795 acres. Of 
this, about 150 acres will be set 
aside as an auxiliary refuge. There 
is no other game refuge in Indiana 
County. 

It will not be possible, due to in- 
sufficient funds, to carry out this 
entire program at once, but work 
on some of the refuges will be 
started very soon. Most of the 
work will be done by regularly em- 
ployed officers of the Game Com- 
mission, making it unnecessary to 
employ but very little extra help. 
What little extra help will be re- 
quired has been arranged for. It 
is hoped to complete the program 
within a year. 


STATE GAME LANDS NO. 71 
By FRANK PLESSINGER 
Surveyor 


Not very long ago the Game 
Commission purchased a tract of 
1,324 acres of land in Shirley Town- 
ship, Huntingdon County, to be 
known as State Game Lands No. 71. 
This area of good hunting land ex- 
tends south on Jacks Mountain 
near the Juniata River at Jacks 
Narrows. 

Passing westward over the Wil- 
liam Penn Highway, just above 
Mount Union, one is impressed by 
the great natural beauty of the 
deep winding valley known as 
Jacks Narrows formed by the Jun- 
iata River breaking through Jacks 
Mountain which rises to a height 
of 2300 feet above the level of the 
river below. 

Here Pennsylvania’s six modes 
of transportation are brought very 
close together:—The Blue Juniata 
—from the Indian “‘Sco-koo-niady”’ 
over which floated the canoe of the 
red man and the rafts and flatboats 
of the early settlers ;—The Indian 
trail along the north bank of the 
river travelled on foot and with 
pack-horses by the westward bound 
pioneer ;—The early highway fol- 
lowing this trail over which passed 
the Conestoga wagons toward the 
Ohio Valley ;—Then came the Canal 
built in 1830-39 at a great cost of 
labor and money and so soon to be 
superseded by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad just across the river. 

Now a lovely stretch of concrete 
highway replaces the wagon road 
and the almost constant droning of 
planes is heard overhead for Jacks 
Narrows is right along one of our 
main aerial routes. 

Huntingdon County was _ sepa- 
rated from Bedford County in 1787 


and one of the first settlers in this 
region was George Croghan, Irish 
by birth and an Indian Trader by 
ccecupation, who came across the 
Tuscarora Mountain and settled in 
what is now Shirleysburg. He 
named the valley “Aucquick.” A 
great friend of the Indians, he eac- 
quired much land in Shirley Town- 
ship and also claimed title to the 
Standing Stone district where the 
town of Huntingdon now stands. 

Fort Shirley, named for the Eng- 
lish General William Shirley, was 
built about 1755 as a part of the 
great chain of forts and _ block 
houses extending all the way from 
Winchester, Virginia up the Cum- 
berland Valley, Wyoming Valley 
and on to Ticonderoga, New York, 
as a protection against the Indians. 
Of these forts only one remains— 
Fort Frederick, just across the 
State line in Maryland, was built 
of stone and still stands intact. 

Fort Shirley saw many stirring 
scenes in Colonial Days, but with 
the closing of the French and In- 
dian War, it was abandoned as a 
military post and soon fell into de- 
cay. The location is now marked 
by a large monument of native 
stone with a bronze tablet. 

One of the pioneers of this sec- 
tion was John Armstrong or “Cap- 
tain Jack” as he was called. He is 
described by an early historian as 
a “brave man, fleet as an antelope, 
tall as a giant and strong as a lion.” 

As early as 1750 Captain Jack 
had his little cabin in Jacks Nar- 
rows near the large, never failing 
spring which bears his name just 
above Mount Union and directly 
across the river from the present 
State Game Lands. 

Here he dwelt in peace and hap- 
piness with his wife and two chil- 
dren beside the Indian Trail. Their 
wants were few and simple. The 
river teeming with shad and other 
fish and the forest alive with game 
supplied them with food, and furs 
and skins for clothing. 

One day in 1752 Captain Jack 
paddled away in his canoe and when 
he returned it was to find his fam- 
ily murdered by the Indians and 
his cabin in ruins. 

He carried the bodies of his loved 
ones a short distance away and 
buried them in a single grave. He 
vowed there to avenge the deed 
and throughout the rest of his life 
he, with “an eye like an eagle and 
an aim as sure as that of William 
Tell” never lost a chance to shoot 
an Indian. 

Captain Jack with several other 
pioneers built the first road up 
through the Narrows following the 
old Indian trail. History tells us 
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he was murdered by the Indians 
and was buried at the foot of the 
mountain which bears his name in 
an unmarked and unknown grave. 
He has no monument made with 
hands, but the towering heights of 
Jacks Mountain keep watch where 
the Blue Juniata winds along 
through Jacks Narrows—a fitting 
memorial to keep alive his name. 
Shirley Township in which the 
State Game Lands are located in- 








The game warden of 
Ogden, Utah, comes to 
Pennsylvania annually to 
hunt deer. “You got a great 
State,” he told Frank Dav- 
enport, Harrisburg res- 
taurateur, who recently re- 
turned from the West 
Coast. 











cludes Aughwick Valley, German 
Valley, part of Black-log Valley, 
Hill Valley which adjoins the State 
Game Lands and Gilboa. 

Joseph Long was the first settler 
in German Valley. There was then 
no road, not even a foot path lead- 
ing in, and this pioneer blazed the 
trees as he went along. These 
were followed until his cabin was 
built and a road made. 

Casper Booher and Peter and 
Samuel Shaver built cabins in Hill 
Valley as early as 1767 holding 
their lands by Improvement Rights. 

William and Jonathan Morris ob- 
tained warrants for the land where 
Mount Union now stands in 1762 
and 1768 respectively. The town 
was named by Col. William Pol- 
lock. 

Drakes Ferry at this place was 
in early days the only crossing- 


Dav's 


Photo by W. J. 
Dog Belonging to Game Protector W. J. Davis of Clearfield Nursing Two-Week-Old 
Fawn Deer 


place on the Juniata along the 
thoroughfare leading south from 
Standing Stone to the settlements 
of the Cumberland Valley. This 
ferry was established in 1783 by 
Samuel Drake who fought in the 
Revolutionary War under Washing- 
ton. 

This route, at first an Indian 
Trail, became later a much travel- 
led road and tke ferry flourished 
until the coming of the canal. 





GETS NEW MOVIES 


Robert T. Leiter, staff photog- 
rapher, secured some very good 
motion pictures last month, includ- 
ing a young goshawk in its nest, 
a large group of deer among which 
was a three-legged animal, and a 
nesting woodcock and_ ruffed 
grouse. He also filmed a young 
bear at game refuge No. 8 as well 
as some views of the large Mehoo- 
pany Creek tract in Wyoming 
County. 





A PITIFUL SIGHT 


Struck by an automobile and 
killed on the Lancaster Pike near 
Honeybrook, a dead female opos- 
sum lay along the road and beside 
her were five baby opossums, all 
alive, that had been thrown from 
the mother’s pouch. 

Although regarded as a grinning 
idiot and known as the fat hermit 
of the low woods, this animal which 
is on the fur-bearing list, seldom 
gets very far away from creeks, 
but in this instance the mother 
opossum had attempted to cross 
the road which proved fatal to her 
and her babies —Norman Wood, 
Lecturer, Coatesville. 
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THE FIGHTING CHALLENGE 
By W. L. CALER 
Eau Claire, Pa. 

Some time ago I noticed a re- 
quest for unusual hunting stories. 
In my many years of hunting both 
large and small game in Pennsyl- 
vania, I have no doubt had about 
as many unusual experiences as 
the average fellow. However, I am 
submitting the one which I think 
is little out of the ordinary, as I 
have never read or heard tell of a 
hunter calling a bear to him in the 
wild, I may have difficulty in ex- 
pressing myself so you will have 
to “bear” with me. I realize, in the 
first place, that even many large- 
game hunters know very little 
about the bear and its habits, and 
to those who have never hunted, 
their ways are strange indeed. In 
my experience in Cameron County 
alone I have seen (53) fifty-three 
bears under many and varied cir- 
cumstances, but the incident which 
for the moment gave me the most 
unexpected thrill happened in the 
fall of 1926. I was up early this 
particular morning and left camp 
at four A. M. and was back in the 
timber by daylight. Shortly after- 
wards I located a bear and two 
yearling cubs. They were headed 
for the top of the mountain. Well 
it was about ten A. M. when I, too, 
reached the top. Now, understand 
first of all, the location was in a 
very dense part of the forest, the 
morning was very still, and, no 
wind; but a very heavy fog had 
left everything wet. It was on a 
point running out from the main 
ridge about an eighth of a mile 
and about ten or twelve rods wide, 
with a sort of a depression in the 
centre. This is a favorite haunt 
of the bears, as it has a natural 
pool of spring water in the centre, 
surrounded by a very dense second 
growth. I figured the bear would 
be on the point next to the main 
mountain so I circled and went 
around to the far side to about the 
center and then started noiselessly 
to slip up to the pool. I had stepped 
on some loose bark and it slid with 
me. In trying to right my position 
without undue noise, I struck my 
gun against the corrugated edge of 
my carbide lamp which was pro- 
truding from a hole in my hunting 
jacket. That made a scraping 
sound similar to a couple of bucks 
in combat (at least that is the im- 
pression I got) and on the instant 


IT received an answer resembling 
the bleat of alamb. Well I immed- 
iately forgot about looking for bear 
as I concluded it was a deer that 
answered. So I pulled the lamp 

















A Pennsylvania Black Bear Right Out 
In the Wild 


out of my pocket and duplicated 
the sound and received the same 
answer. I continued making the 
scraping sound and received the 
same answer twelve or fifteen 
times, and then all of a sudden the 
forest seemed alive; it sounded like 
the stampede of a whole herd of 
deer coming in to see a battle be- 
tween two of their lordly superiors. 
T thought I would have some fun 
as they would have to pass very 
close to me to get away and there 
would possibly be another stam- 
pede. As deer season was not in I 
could not shoot. I was peering 
around a small hemlock with my 
gun down at my side watching in- 
tently for them to appear, when 
like a cannon ball, there hove into 
sight from out of the brush, a three 
hundred pound she bear with jaws 
open and ears flat back, in a way 
that looked like fight tome. Onthe 
instant I pulled on her and got a 
iucky ball through the corner of 
her heart which put her down on 
her front quarters, but she reared 
right up again and I said right out 
loud, “lay down or I’ll give you an- 
other’’, which I did, and it was just 
up and down until I had six balls 
in her, and then she naturally quit 
and stayed down. 

3y actual measurement, she was 
just thirty-five feet away when I 
first pulled the trigger, and twenty- 


five when she gave up the ghost. 
The first bullet would have fixed 
her, but I guess a fellow will just 
naturally keep plugging away until 
he is sure they are actually dead, 
because I have experienced trail- 
ing them by blood on dry leaves, 
and find it to be a tedious propo- 
sition. 

Now it is natural for some to as- 
sume that the bear was actually 
coming for me but such was not 
the case. If she had known I was 
there she certainly would have 
gone in the other direction, so do 
not draw your conclusions as yet 
and I will explain the “bear” of it. 

The fact of it was the bear got 
fooled the same as I did. I thought 
when the bear answered that it 
was deer yet I knew better when 
I got the first glimpse of the bear. 
The bear actually answered the 
fighting challenge among bears— 
the champing of their teeth; and, 
in the absence of the wind going 
from me to her she failed to get 
the danger scent and blindly went 
to battle to protect her home and 
sanctuary from the intrusion of 
another of her race who had no 
right to walk boldly in and angrily 
issue a challenge to her and her 
offspring. 

Now don’t get the idea from this 
that you can go up into the moun- 
tains with a gun and carbide lamp 
and just go out and call in a bear 
and shoot it, because it can’t be 
done. The stage has to be set and 
set exactly right, for old Bruin is 
no fool and as a rule has the ad- 
vantage. In the first place the 
bear and cubs have to be a certain 
place. You have to be located ex- 
actly right. The wind has to be 
exactly right, and all other con- 
ditions have to be right. I might 
add that I took twenty-eight quarts 
of pure white lard from this par- 
ticular bear. There is nothing to 
equal bear lard for doughnuts or 
pie crust. W. L. Caler, EauClaire, 
Pa., Butler County. 





FOREST FIRE KILLS GAME 


At a forest fire which burned 
in the Weiser State Forest District 
near Summit Station in Schuylkill 
County, north of the Blue Moun- 
tain, on Saturday, April 23, a for- 
est fire warden found the dead car- 
casses of a doe deer and a wild 
turkey, both killed by the fire. 
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Photo by R. L. Snyder 


Deer Killed by Lightning 


LIGHTNING KILLS DEER 

Lightning plays many strange 
tricks but one of the queerest re- 
corded occurred on the Edward 
Newhouse farm in Millcreek Town- 
ship, northeast of Strattonville in 
Clarion County. 

Here on Friday night, May 6, in 
the midst of a terrific electrical 
storm, a huge bolt of lightning in- 
stantly killed three buck deer, all 
having antlers in the “velvet,” 
which were pasturing in an open 
clover field. 

The nearest trees were 150 yards 
away, and there were no wire 
fences or any other possible elec- 
trical conductors—nothing but an 
cpen field and a gentle sloping hill- 
side. 

The deer were apparently a di- 
rect hit as along the side of one a 
zig-zag streak of hair was burned 
off and the flesh seared as if the 
flame from a plumber’s blow torch 
had been passed slowly along the 
side from head to flanks. The other 
two showed no burns and appar- 
ently were killed by shock. The 
above photo depicts the animals 
just as they fell:—Deputy Game 
Protector, R. L. Snyder, Shippens- 
ville, Pa. 





Deputy Protector Stanley Kucyn- 
sky of Rington reports having 
found several nests of dead rab- 
bits after the burning over of rail- 
road right-of-way near his section. 


By attaching a fifty-foot piece 
of wire to the trigger of his cam- 
era, and after waiting an hour and 
a half until a nesting ruffed grouse 
became accustomed to the equip- 
ment Robert T. Leiter, Commis- 
sion Photographer and George 
Cross, Deputy Protector secured 
some moving pictures of her. 
Leiter pulled the wire while Cross 
reflected light on the bird with a 
large mirror. Let’s hope the pic- 
tures compare with that of the 
woodcock on the last page. Leiter 
reported the presence of several 
other nests in that section. 





An interesting case where a 
fawn deer followed a young girl six 
miles to school every morning and 
returned with her each evening 
was brought to light recently when 
William R. Maloney, State Photog- 
rapher, made an attempt to secure 
some motion pictures of the inci- 
dent. 

He did not have much success, 
however, because the animal pro- 
ceeded to follow everybody and 
everything except the yirl. There 
were too many people present to 
attract the animal’s attention. 

The first time the animal fol- 
lowed the child to school the 
butcher at Landisburg locked it in 
the store room until after school 
was over. 





NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
WALTONIANS 


A very constructive program 
was presented at the tenth annual 
convention of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Chicago, April 
21, 22 and 23. 

Among the speakers were A. E. 
Andrews, Assistant Editor of the 
Indiana Farmers’ Guide; Paul L. 
Errington, Wisconsin’s Coopera- 
tive Quail Investigation; Dr. R. A. 
Green, University of Minnesota; 
also Leopold, game survey expert; 
Paul G. Redington, Chief U. S. 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Fisheries; 
Talbott Denmead, U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey ; Henry O’Malley, 
Fisheries; S. T. Dana, Dean of the 
School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan; Dr. 
William H. Moore, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission; E. A. O’Neal, President 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; L. R. Schoenmann, Land Eco- 
nomic Survey, Michigan; Dr. Jo- 
seph S. Dixon, National Park Ser- 
vice; Senator Harry B. Hawes, who 
reviewed the work of the Senate 
Committee on Wild Life; and Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, the explorer. 

Resolutions adopted appealed for 
the elimination of black bass from 
the commercial market, endorsed 
a waterfowl stamp to finance a 
duck program, approved the efforts 
of the Alaska authorities to pro- 
tect the big brown and grizzly 
bears, urged the states to stop de- 
structive duck baiting and the use 
of excessive numbers of live de- 
coys, and opposed the transfer of 
public resources to the states. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, of Chicago, 
was re-elected president. Vice- 
presidents elected were Dr. M. 
D’Arcy Magee of Washington, D. 
C., G. Warren Kinney of Seattle, 
Dr. Elias Bush Guile of Utica, 
Judson L. Wicks of Minneapolis 
and John G. Bradford of Sioux 
Falls. The Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, Otto C. Doering and Fred N. 
Peet respectively, both of Chicago, 
were re-elected. 





Deputy Game Protector Henry 
Quick of Germania observed on 
May 24 near the head of Kettle 
Creek, Potter County four catbirds 
picking at a freshly killed young 
rabbit. Whether or not the cat- 
birds killed the animal Quick could 
not say, but it was still warm while 
they were picking it. 
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HISTORY OF OLD BOUNTY 
LAWS 

In Pennsylvania, the payment of 
bounty on predators, which at one 
time included even the squirrel, 
has been in effect since 1700. This 
was nearly a century before our 
forefathers saw fit to break away 
from the rule of England. Up un- 
til the time of the Revolution these 
laws were made in that country 
and had to be acted upon by the 
Crown. 

The first bounty law was passed 
in 1700 and provided a payment of 
ten shillings on each dog wolf and 
fifteen shillings on each bitch wolf, 
the funds coming out of the trea- 
sury of the county. The head. of 
the animal had to be presented to 
a Justice of the Peace in the 
county, at which time the ears and 
tongue were cut off. Indians as 
well as whites benefited by this 
law. 

In 1705 a law was passed per- 
mitting any man to spend three 
days a week hunting wolves as a 
protection to sheep or cattle, upon 
depositing a bond of three wolf 
skins to a Justice of the Peace. 
The bounty included twenty-five 
shillings for each dog or bitch 
wolf. 

In 1724 red foxes and crows 
were added to the bounty list. Two 
shillings were paid for every old 
red fox and one shilling for every 
young or whelp red fox. Three 
pence per head was paid for crows, 
of which not less than six could 
be presented at one time. The 
crows were brought before the Jus- 
tice of the Peace who saw to the 
cutting off of the bill of each bird. 
Upon the completion of this the 
claimant was given an order upon 
the County Treasurer for the 
amount of the claim. A slight 
change in the wolf bounty at this 
time read as follows: For every 
grown dog or bitch wolf fifteen 
shillings, and seven shillings and 
six pence for every old wolf puppy 
or whelp, the claim being paid as 
before; an order on the County 
Treasurer issued by a Justice of 
the Peace. 

The presenting of a _ bounty 
claim by an Indian was viewed 
with skepticism as this act was 
made to read that an Indian pre- 
senting a claim before a magis- 
trate had to have a certificate or 
other proof from some person in 
the neighborhood where such wolf 
was killed stating that this person 
saw such animal when “green.” 

These laws were made at a Gen- 
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eral Assembly held at Philadelphia, 
October, 1724. 

In May, 1729 the wolf bounty 
was raised from fifteen to twenty 
shillings on old grown wolves. On 
wolf puppies from seven shillings 
six pence to ten shillings. 

In February, 1749 the squirrel 
was added to the list of predators, 
ground and flying squirrels ex- 
cepted, and a bounty of three pence 
each declared. 

Again in April, 1782 the bounty 
on wolves was raised, bringing the 
price to twenty-five shillings on 
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old wolves, and fifteen shillings on 
pup wolves. At this time, a 
bounty was no longer paid to In- 
dians. 

In an act of February, 1802 the 
dollar is first mentioned. A bounty 
of eight dollars for adult wolves 
and two dollars and fifty cents for 
wolf pups. This money was paid 
as usual by the county. The pre- 
ceding acts were repealed and this 
law was to continue for two years. 

In March, 1806 the bounty on 
wolf pups was raised to three dol- 
lars. 

It is evident that at this time 
the people started to move farther 
back into the wilderness as the 
panther was put on the list of pre- 
dators with a price on its head of 
eight dollars. This act was passed 
in January, 1807. As the people 
went farther into the wilderness 
and made homes they invaded the 
natural habitat of these big cats, 
and consequently these animals 


found the sheep and cattle brought 
in by the pioneers much easier 
prey than the deer and other wild 
animals of the forest. The con- 
cern of the people at this time was 
to control these predators, to check 
inroads against their livestock, 
and not to protect game. 

In March, 1819 the bounty on an 
adult wolf or panther was raised 
to twelve dollars. For each pan- 
ther or wolf kitten or pup five dol- 
lars was paid. In addition, a 
bounty of thirty-seven and one- 
half cents was placed on adult 
foxes, one dollar on a full grown 
wild cat, and twenty-five cents for 
each wild cat kitten. In this act 
the first mention of fraud is found, 
providing a penaity of from six- 
teen to one hundred dollars for 
rearing pups or kittens to increase 
the bounty value. 

In March, 1840 in the counties 
of Luzerne, Susquehanna, Wayne, 
Pike, Jefferson, McKean, Tioga, 
Potter, Bradford, and Monroe, a 
bounty of twenty-five dollars was 
paid on each adult wolf or panther. 

In March, 1841 in Franklin, 
Cumberland, Bedford and Indiana 
Counties there was a bounty of 
twenty dollars placed on a full 
grown wolf; wolf puppies ten dol- 
lars; on a full grown panther six- 
teen dollars; panther kit nine dol- 
lars; on a full grown fox fifty 
cents; fox pups twenty-five cents. 
In Bedford County one dollar for 
a full grown red fox; on each full 
grown wild cat one dollar and fifty 
cents; wild cat kits seventy-five 
cents; and twenty-five cents on 
each mink. 

A repeal of the bounty law on 
wolves, foxes, and wild cats in 
Armstrong, Clearfield, Pike, Lan- 
caster, York and Fayette Counties 
was effected in March, 1845. 

Bounty paid on adult wolves in 
Monroe County was changed to 
twelve dollars; wolf pups two dol- 
lars and fifty cents; wild cats thir- 
ty-seven and on2-half cents; and 
panther twelve dollars. 

In March, 1847 an act was 
passed providing a _ bounty of 
twenty-five dollars on an adult 
wolf and five dollars on each pup. 
This was in Monroe, Pike, Potter 
and Westmoreland Counties. All 
conflicting acts were repealed. 

A bounty of one dollar was 
placed on foxes in Dauphin and 
Fayette Counties, in April, 1851. 

A repeal of the bounty laws on 


foxes in Schuylkill and Greene 
Counties was effected in April, 
1854, 


In March, 1853 the bounty on 
wolves in McKean County was re- 
duced to twelve dollars. 

All bounty laws in Cumberland 
County were repealed in March, 
1862. 

In April, 1866 a bounty of five 
dollars was placed on wild cats in 
Dauphin, Clarion and Lycoming 
Counties. 

In March, 1868 in Lycoming and 
Cameron Counties (to apply in 
Cameron County on wolves and 
panthers only) a bounty of two 
dollars for full grown red or gray 
foxes; wild cats one dollar; full 
grown panthers twenty-five dol- 
lars; full grown wolves twenty 
dollars; full grown skunk fifty 
cents; full grown mink one dollar; 
any of the above mentioned ani- 
mals less than one-half grown, 
half the amount would be paid. In 
April, 1873, the above act was re- 
pealed as to Lycoming County. 

In Luzerne County in April, 
1869, a bounty of two dollars was 
placed on full grown wild cats and 
one dollar on less than full grown. 

A repeal of the bounty laws on 
noxious animals in Lycoming 
County took effect in June, 1880. 

The first mention of the control 
of predators for the protection of 
game was made in June, 1885, 
upon the passage of an act placing 
a bounty on the following animals: 
For each wild cat two dollars; for 
each red or gray fox one dollar; 
for each mink fifty cents; for each 
weasel fifty cents; for each hawk 
fifty cents; and for each owl, with 
the exception of the Arcadian, 
Screech, or Barn varieties, fifty 
cents. 

The above act of June, 1885 was 
repealed in May, 1887, and the fol- 
lowing bounties placed on noxious 
animals: For each wolf, ten dol- 
lars; for each wild cat, two dollars. 
In April, 1889 this act was 
amended to read as follows: Each 
wolf, ten dollars; each wild cat, 
two dollars; each red or gray fox, 
one dollar; and twenty-five cents 
for each mink. This act was re- 
pealed in July, 1897, and a bounty 
of two dollars was placed on each 
wild cat; one dollar for each red 
or gray fox; and fifty cents for 
each mink. 

In April, 1907 all acts or parts of 
acts, inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the following act, were re- 
pealed. The law passed at this 
time read as follows: Each wild 
cat, four dollars; each fox, two dol- 
lars; and each weasel or mink, one 
dollar. At this time the County 
Treasurers were reimbursed by 
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the State for all money expended 
in payment of bounties. 

In July, 1913 all former acts 
were repealed and a new law en- 
acted placing a bounty of four 
dollars on each wild cat; on each 
fox two dollars; on each weasel 
two dollars; goshawk or sharp- 
shinned hawk fifty cents; great 
horned owl fifty cents. The entire 
pelt of the animal or the entire car- 
cass of the bird to be taken before 
an officer of the Commonwealth 
who had authority to administer 
oath, and upon making affidavit, 
the said officer shall, in the pre- 
sence of the claimant and at least 
one elector of the county in which 
the claim is made, cut off the ears 
of such animal or pelt and split the 
skin from between the ears to the 
end of the nose. The head of such 
bird shall be cut off and burned. 
The State will reimburse the 
County Treasurer for all bounty 
claims. 

In April, 1915 all former acts 
were repealed and a bounty of six 
dollars was placed on each wild cat; 
each fox two dollars; each weasel 
one dollar; and each mink one dol- 
lar. Upon making an affidavit be- 
fore a Game Protector, such official 
in the presence of the claimant, 
shall split the face of the animal 
and forward the affidavit to the 
Board of Game Commissioners. 
When the affidavit is made before 
any other official authorized to ad- 
minister such affidavits, the pelt 
and affidavit shall be forwarded to 
the office of the Board of Game 
Commissioners. The claim was 
paid directly from the office of the 
Game Commission to the claimant. 

An act reimbursing the County 
Treasurers for bounty paid was 
passed in June; 1917. It was 
vetoed by the Governor, but was 
passed over his head by a two- 
third vote of the Senate. 

In May, 1919 effective June, 
1919, a bounty of eight dollars was 
placed on bay lynx, commonly 
called bob cat or wild cat; fox two 
dollars; weasel two dollars; mink 
one dollar. This act did not permit 
the Game Protector to split the 
face of the animal presented for 
bounty, but made all officials send 
the hide and affidavit to the office 
of the Game Commission. 

April, 1921 the act of 1919 was 
amended to read, each bay or 
Canada lynx, called wild or bob 
cat, eight dollars; each fox two 
dollars; each weasel one dollar and 
fifty cents; and each mink one dol- 
lar. 

In May, 1923 the previous act 
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was amended placing a bounty of 
fifteen dollars on each wild cat; 
each gray fox four dollars; each 
red fox two dollars; and each 
weasel one dollar. 

In May, 1929 an amendment was 
made, which is our bounty law at 
the present day, each wild cat fif- 
teen dollars; the bounty was re- 
moved from the red fox under the 
pretense that the value of the hide 
alone was incentive enough for the 
trappers to keep this animal under 
control; each gray fox four dol- 
lars; each weasel one dollar; and 
five dollars for each goshawk killed 
between November 1 and the fol- 
lowing May 1.—Ralph Wilson, 
Bureau of Predatory Animals. 





PA. FARMER SOLVES 
NAVY’S PIGEON 
PROBLEM 

A Pennsylvania farmer who shot 
down a hawk in the act of bearing 
off a slain carrier pigeon has helped 
the Navy aeronautical bureau to 
unravel the mystery of numerous 
carrier pigeons that winged away 
never to return. 

The hunter, near North Mehoop- 
any, Wyoming County, Pennsyl- 
vania, trailed the hawk to its nest 
where he found the identifying 
tags of other pigeons killed on the 
wing between 1906 and 1927. 

That was two years ago. Things 
sometimes move slowly in Govern- 
ment circles and the air station 
has just come into possession of 
the records. 

The pigeon the hawk carried 
wore a small aluminum tube such 
as balloonists attach to the leg of 
a bird bearing a message. It was 
dated June 17, 1930 and signed 
“Captain Jackson.” “Position three 
miles east of Princeton,” it read, 
“arrived in free balloon at 7:30.” 

It was not a Lakehurst message 
but naval authorities here have 
written Louis Zori, Jr., of Mehoop- 
any, Pa., for more information to 
try and trail some of their many 
lost birds. 





Deputy Protector Henry L. 
Quick of Germania, Potter County, 
writes that the Misses Gertrude 
and Ollie Niklaus of Kettle Creek 
have succeeded in attracting hum- 
mingbirds to their home through 
the use of small vials filled with 
sweetened water. The young ladies 
made artificial Japanese quince 
flowers and fastened the bottles in 
the center of each. The humming- 
birds were attracted and soon af- 
ter built a nest in a little bird 
house nearby. 
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UTDOOR NOTES 











“My brother-in-law who has a 
farm in Delaware County saw a 
weasel kill a rabbit. By the time 
he got his gun the weasel had gone. 
In looking for it he found a nest 
of young weasels under some 
boards. He took them, placed 
them in the open and watched, and 
soon the old mother came out to 
them. He shot her and killed the 
young ones :”—Norman H. Scheetz, 
Deputy Game Protector, Berwyn, 
Pa. 

Deputy Scheetz also reports that 
cattle and sheep worth thousands 
of dollars were killed on the Main 
Line estates near Villanova recent- 
ly by a large band of marauding 
police dogs. 





A McKeesport woman seeking a 
divorce has given 58 reasons why 
she and her husband should be 
separated. One of the reasons, al- 
leges the applicant for a separa- 
tion, is that instead of buying 
their baby a pair of shoes he 
bought a hunting license and went 
hunting. Married men who are 
hunters take notice—buy the baby 
a pair of shoes first. 








There are various reasons for 
the scarcity of rabbits. The other 
day the hind legs of a cotton tail 
rabbit were observed sticking out 
of astump. The rabbit apparently 
had sought refuge therein, but 
caught fast and died. 





Game Protector, Ambrose Ger- 
hart of Souderton, Pa., Motgomery 
County took a troop of Boy Scouts 
to see the Fisher State Game Farm. 
The trip was highly educational 
and later the boys submitted some 
well written essays on their ex- 
periences. It is unfortunate that 
space will not permit us to use 
them. 


The Roxboro Rod and Gun Club, 
Philadelphia, recently held its an- 
nual meeting. After all bills 
were paid the club had a balance 
of $1600.00 in the treasury. Sec- 
retary Wilde of that club is a 
hustler and when he read the fi- 
nancial report the other night he 
received a big hand. 








The Philadelphia Trap League is 
looking forward to next season. 
The Penn-Del Club has prepared a 
fine program for this summer, the 
first shoot to take place at Oxford, 
Pa. 


“A few days ago, while fishing 
in the high and swift waters of 
Lick Run, Clinton Co., I hooked on 
to a nice trout. While trying to 
land said trout, I lost my balance, 
and in righting myself, my line got 
fastened to my deputy badge. 
After loosening my badge to un- 
fasten line, I did, what I mean, 
lose my balance right. I got out 
O. K. after which I retrieved my 
rod and line, but as far as the 
trout and badge are concerned, 
they are still somewhere in Lick 
Run. May I have another badge?” 
—G. J. Rathgeber, Deputy Protec- 
tor, Lock Haven, Pa. 











in the above 
photograph was collected by Wil- 
liam Heese of 109 Beckert Street, 


The freak skull 


Millvale, Pennsylvania. The deer 
was shot by Mr. Heese in Centre 
County, seven miles northeast of 
Grassflat at Wheelbarrel Hollow, 
on December 10, 1931. The photo 
was loaned through the courtesy 
of C. T. Agostini, Assistant Pre- 
parator of the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A mixture of linseed oil and 
resin mixed to a comparatively 
high temperature and applied to 
the trunks of trees will taste so 
nasty that the rabbits won’t touch 
it. 





A good method of cleaning a 
leather windbreaker is to use two 
parts of water and one part of 
ammonia. Sponge the garment 
with a damp rag and then wet the 
rag with the solution and rub 
windbreaker until clean. Then 
wipe dry with a slightly dampened 
rag. 








DOES HE EVER PREY ON 
HIMSELF? 

Two boys were talking about the 
accomplishments of their fathers, 
and little Bill said, “My father is 
an Eagle, an Elk, a Moose and a 
Lion.” Mickey said: “What’s it 
cost to see him?”’ 





Mr, Jesse Logue of First Fork, 
Cameron County relates a very in- 
teresting story of a male and fe- 
male grouse which have taken up 
their living quarters near the back 
door of his house. They come 
within ten feet of the back porch, 
and the old male grouse struts 
around as proud as a peacock. 

Mr. Logue tells me he has never 
witnessed the strutting of a male 
grouse before in his life, although 
he has seen thousands of them. 
These grouse come early in the 
morning and feed at the same place 
he feeds his chickens. He says he 
can see them any morning at about 
five:—Blair Davis, Trapping In- 
structor, Renovo, Pa. 





Mr. Walter Knight who resides 
in Bitumen, Clinton County, told 
me that on Sunday, April 24 he 
observed a large flock of starlings 
making an awful fuss just back of 
his house (which is located near 
the woods) and upon investigating 
found they were trying to drive a 
female grouse from her nest. He 
returned to his house, procured his 
shot gun, and shot some of the 
starlings, frightening the remain- 
der away, also the grouse. At the 
time there were three eggs in the 
nest. Three days later there were 
five eggs. But upon visiting the 
nest on Sunday, May 1, not an egg 
was there, neither was the old 
grouse:—Blair Davis, Trapping 
Instructor, Renovo, Pa. 





Deputy Game Protector, George 
Watrous of Montrose, Pa., Susque- 
hanna County sent in some splen- 
did essays on the Ruffed Grouse 
written by school children in his 
section. 





A game and fish association at 
Milton, Pa., has adopted a very 
unique plan to stimulate interest. 
The club makes no charge for ini- 
ation or dues. Collections are 
taken up following the meeting. 
The officers declare that the as- 
sociation is better financially than 
when it charged dues. Every 
hunter and fisherman can join. 
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SUMMARY OF BOUNTY CLAIMS ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 



































For the Month of May, 1932 During the Fiscal Year June 1, 1931 to May 31, 1932 
County Wild Cats Gray Foxes Weasels Amount Wild Cats Gray Foxes Weasels Goshawks Amount 
ee cg a ae 0 0 6 $ 6.00 0 104 202 0 $ 618.00 
ANlGBROBY” «ose 0 0 9 9.00 0 14 303 0 359.00 
Armstrong ....... 0 0 19 19.00 0 23 849 0 941.00 
ee a a 0 0 YO oa eee 0 4 190 0 206.00 
BeGtOrd ic 6 0 es 0 1 15 19.00 0 202 462 0 1,270.00 
Bees oka oes eats 0 1 13 17.00 0 63 765 0 1,017.00 
NN a. aha a kee nlene 0 5 13 33.00 0 90 464 0 824.00 
Bradford = ..6..6c% 0 4 30 46.00 0 195 2,247 3 3,042.60 
ROGGE, 6.06000 ee ® 0 3 8 20.00 0 137 698 0 1,246.00 
EIN, aa 6 dw b-0 Sa 0 0 17 17.00 0 9 1,243 0 1,279.00 
COMIOTIA: 2.6 bn w2J0% 0 2 36 44.00 0 98 1,571 0 1,963.00 
CGMSTON. «koa. 60 0 1 2 6.00 6 44 33 0 299.00 
A a ee 0 2 4 12.00 8 38 397 0 669.00 
CCI 5 ws Sieve oe 0 2 9 17.00 6 268 770 0 1,932.00 
eee Ss 6 os kod 0 0 20 20.00 0 4 543 0 559.00 
CURE heii isk 0 0 17 17.00 0 4 836 2 862.00 
Cigsrnered: is 6s. k 0 5 29 49.00 3 174 1,314 2 2.053.00 
ote Uh): i ae 0 0 12 12.00 12 318 955 1 1,712.00 
Columimie. ...csa5- 0 0 ES 18.00 1 90 910 0 1,285.00 
Crawrerd ....6%% 0 0 90 90.00 0 0 1,823 1 1,828.00 
Cumberland ..... 0 1 15 19.00 1 92 303 1 691.00 
Davohin «........ 0 0 27 27.00 1 106 439 0 878.00 
DGIBWATO .. ccs es 0 0 8 8.00 0 0 62 0 62.00 
A a ee 0 0 39 39.00 3 49 482 2 733.00 
Nee ae 0 0 56 56.00 0 0 1,468 1 1,473.00 
i) —_— ae 0 8 33 65.00 10 300 1,666 0 3,016.00 
OME ae wae ae os 0 0 12 12.00 0 4 274 5 315.00 
PYARRMA “f0.6 8 oe ae 0 0 8 8.00 4 167 193 0 921.00 
OER. Arc serew ees 0 1 11 15.00 4 50 87 9 347.00 
GROGNO 66 ccs 0 0 12 12.00 0 28 224 0 336.50* 
Huntingdon ..... 0 : 15 27.00 3 192 479 0 1,292.00 
ol 0 1 22 26.00 0 116 1,026 0 1,490.00 
JOMOTHOR «5.4.45 0 0 5 5.00 0 22 724 5 837.00 
Rion) 2 0 0 eros Se 4 23 205 0 357.00 
Lackawanna ..... 0 1 6 10.00 3 80 502 0 867.00 
Lancaster ....... 0 11 25 69.00 2 102 611 0 1,049.00 
LGWEOGRGS 2.0 bees 0 0 25 25.00 0 2 540 0 548.00 
Po ae 0 0 4 4.00 0 37 279 0 427.00 
CS er 0 0 16 16.00 0 21 354 0 438.00 
Fo 0 5 35 55.00 3 216 2,188 0 3,097.00 
LyOOMINe ....... 0 4 23 39.00 9 384 904 3 2,590.00 
BMIGMGOR oc wes 0 0 11 11.00 0 10 998 8 1,078.00 
Meregr |... cn ee 0 0 13 13.00 0 2 1,013 0 1,021.00 
PRNMEE 5. os a ose 0 0 5 5.00 2 119 209 0 715.00 
MORTOG 2c ccccsss 0 1 12 16.00 24 88 560 0 1,272.00 
Montgomery ..... 0 1 8 12.00 0 54 32 0 548.00 
MOGntOUr «6.665... 0 0 er es 0 3 169 0 181.00 
Northampton .... 0 1 7 11.00 3 77 298 0 651.00 
Northumberland . 0 8 8 40.00 1 66 495 0 774.00 
Pe a es a ahs 0 5 a 27.00 0 84 281 0 617.00 
Philadelphia ..... 0 1 3 7.00 1 8 43 0 90.00 
WR yet ln tg disuse 0 2 2 10.00 34 171 276 1 1,475.00 
A Sn ee 0 2 9 17.00 4 28 383 6 585.00 
Schuylkill] ....... 0 3 28 40.00 0 168 1,284 0 1,956.00 
RR 6d. ean ee 0 0 2 2.00 2 33 211 0 373.00 
SOMGTSGt ......< 0 14 27 83.00 3 251 1,752 0 2,801.00 
Sullivan ....4.+. 0 0 9 9.00 8 86 591 1 1,060.00 
Susquehanna .... 0 3 24 36.00 0 474 1,441 0 3,337.00 
i a a a 0 0 13 13.00 11 59 761 1 1,167.00 
RUPERENER, 625 i 9404 o's 0 0 4 4.00 0 3 176 0 468.00 
VOHRN@O° oo. 6564s 0 0 18 18.00 0 1 1,042 0 1,046.00 
of. ne 0 0 9 9.00 0 0 659 2 669.00 
Washington ..... 0 1 11 15.00 0 15 368 0 428.00 
(ra 0 1 9 13.00 14 254 589 1 1,820.00 
Westmoreland ... 0 1 41 45.00 0 248 1,423 0 2,415.00 
WYOMIG® 04.6 ss 0 0 15 15.00 1 163 987 0 1,654.00 
MME G8 be 6 id sive 0 3 23 35.00 0 165 758 0 1,418.00 
OEE, - Six WR oooh 0 108 1,082 $1,514.00 1$1 6,567 45,984 46 $75,347.50 
Re-certified checks 2.00 Re-certified checks 8.00 
$1,516.00 $75,355.50 
Number of claims for the month—624. Number of Claims for the year—24,069. 
*Weasel killed before $1.50 bounty removed. 























If You Want Good Hunting, Control! Vermin 
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HE KILLED THE “NIGGER” 


A district game protector re- 
ceived a phone message recently 
that a farmer had killed a “nigger” 
because it had confiscated a rabbit. 
The officer was not long in reach- 
ing the farmer’s home. “There”, 
asserted the tiller of the soil “lays 
the bird that killed the bunny”. 
The game official was very much 
relieved when he saw that the land- 
owner had shot and killed a crow. 

And, who said that crows were 
not destructive? On the late Sena- 
tor Knox’s estate near Valley 
Forge crows have been carrying 
eff many wild ducklings this 
Spring. 

It would be a real conservation 
measure for sportsmen to destroy 
the crows’ nests at this season of 
the year. Crows have some good 
qualifications, it is true, but their 
constant food-searching parties 1s 
surely a menance to ground-nest- 
ing birds and small game mam- 
mals:—Norman Wood, Lecturer, 
Coatesville. 





A match has a head but cannot 
think—unlimited power but no 
control—do your thinking for your 
matches. 





Medicine droppers were used by 
game protectors to feed very 
young fox squirrels secured during 
trapping operations at Pymatun- 
ing Swamp. In almost every in- 
stance the little creatures pulled 
through. 


In a strong radio appeal to agri- 
culturalists of Maryland, E. Le- 
Compte, State Game Warden of 
that state cites the need for all 
farmers to leave sufficient cover to 
provide nesting areas for game 
birds, particularly the Bob-white. 


A horse has only 91 bones as 
compared with 161 for a bird and 
255 for a dog. 


“About a week ago a neighbor, 
Mr. Elmer Behner, heard an un- 
usual noise near his chicken house, 
and upon making an investigation 
found a new born skunk. He was 
a little alarmed at first, not know- 
ing what to do with it. After a 
moments thought he decided he 
would put it with a mother rabbit 
which at that time had a litter of 
young. The rabbits were New 
Zealands. To his surprise the rab- 
bit is taking as good care of the 
“adopted” baby as she is of her 
own family.—Robert K. Kohl, 
Deputy Game Protector, Ferndale, 
Pa. 
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PLANS FOR BIRD REFUGES 
IN SPITE OF LOW FUNDS 


Lack of Federal funds will not 
prevent the establishment of mi- 
gratory-game-bird refuges, if an 
emergency plan inaugurated by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey 
succeeds. According to this plan, 
State game and conservation com- 
missions, wild-life organizations, 
and others interested will provide 
many hundreds of small marsh and 
water areas suitable as _ resting, 
feeding, and brooding grounds for 
the birds. 

Paul G, Redington, Chief of the 
bureau, has proposed this coopera- 
tive plan to tide over the period 
during which the refuge program 
authorized by the Federal migra- 
tory-bird conservation act of 1929 
is slowed up for lack of funds. 
This Federal program included 
plans for a hundred or more pro- 
posed refuges of about 20,000 
acres or more each. Altogether, 
however, the numerous small areas 
now proposed might well equal or 
exceed in acreage the total of the 
larger areas that were on the pro- 
gram for establishment in the next 
two or three years. By that time, 
says Mr. Redington, the major 
program doubtless can be resumed. 

“In nearly all localities fre- 
quented by waterfowl,” said Mr. 
Redington in his invitations, 
“there are areas of land adjacent 
to water that, with some small ex- 
penditure and effort in the build- 
ing of dams, the diversion of 
water, or the improvement of food 
conditions and cover, would prove 
highly attractive to wild fowl. 
Among such areas are sloughs, 
beaver meadows, small marshes 
partially dry, shallow flats and 
other depressions, creek and brook 
valleys, and other similar places 
that may be flooded at small ex- 
pense. For this purpose no slough 
or small pond is too small to be 
considered if it can be made useful 
and attractive to wild fowl. In 
many instances land that has been 
unprofitably drained can be re- 
flooded and small ponds and 
marshes not now attractive to wild 
fowl can be made valuable by the 
introduction of food plants and 
sometimes by the eradication of 
carp. 

“The success of the project de- 
pends ultimately upon the interest 
and energy displayed by local 
groups. It is sufficiently elastic to 
meet the financial limitations of 
the local associations. Each com- 
munity must do its share, and the 
benefits to be derived will go far 
toward undoing the damage caused 





DON’T PICK UP “LOST” 
FAWNS 


Judging by the stream of 
reports coming in to the Com- 
mission, an appallingly large 
number of persons are again 
“rescuing” supposedly lost 
fawns this spring. 

The Commission has taken 
all possible pains in former 
years to emphasize the mis- 
take of such a_ procedure. 
Once in a great while a fawn 
gets tired “lying doggo” while 
his mother is away for food 
or water, and indulges his 
curiosity by proceeding to ex- 
vlore the world around him. 
And in rare cases fawns have 
been known to leave their 
own mothers and follow a 
horse. But they are almost 
never lost to their mothers, 
and if left alone the doe will 
promptly “find” them, 

In fact, she is often watch- 
ing you when you carry the 
fawn away. 

In some cases, of course, 
the doe may have been killed, 
either criminally or acciden- 
tally, and in such cases the 
fawn would die also unless 
rescued. But these cases are 
so rare as to be negligible. 

Once more the public are re- 
minded that, however kindly 
their intentions, they MUST 
NOT take possession of these 
“lost” fawns. If the fawn 
tries to follow you, drive it 
back, and notify the county 
Game Protector at once, giv- 
ing exact location where last 
seen, and he will investigate. 

Nobody doubts the kindly 
intention in these cases, but 
it is almost always a mistake, 
and the procedure must stop. 

And the same thing applies 
equally to birds and animals 
generally. Men who have 
spent a lifetime to become ex- 
perts in such matters know 
that lost young of either birds 
or animals are exceedingly 
rare. 











by drainage and the destruction 
of water areas for industrial and 
other purposes.” 





A report reached the Commis- 
sion the other day to the effect 
that a farmer has succeeded very 
well in protecting his cherry trees 
from Cedar Waxwings and other 
birds by fastening a number of toy 
balloons on the limbs. 
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Are 
YOU 


Interested? 





Then observe game life in springtime. See the mother and 
the young. Give them all the protection you can against field 
fires, forest fires, brush fires, and automobile hazards. 


Put out the forest fires. Watch carefully all field and brush 
fires, and save the young birds and rabbits. Small game suffers 
. = > 
a terrible loss each season from fire. 


Also the stray cat and house cat, while rearing their young, 
are forever killing to feed them. Of all four footed predators, 
the cat is the worst. 


Crows do a great amount of damage in the springtime. 
They clean up the nests of game birds and hunt over all covers 
of game with a cunning unequaled by any other flying predator. 


Then comes the automobile that kills small game, especially 
rabbits, night and day. In my estimation the automobile kills 
more game on the highways than do the legitimate hunters who 
pay for a license. 


It is time that automobile associatio).s discuss, in their 
magazines and their meetings, the need of a remedy for the 
unnecessary killing of game. 


These are unpleasant facts which we cannot ignore; they 
are facts we must deal with. All game must have a chance to 


reproduce itself. 


It is the privilege of every person to do his individual share 
to protect wild life, song birds, game birds and game animals. 


Are YOU Interested? 
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